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ORATION 


To THE MEMORY OF PETER THE GREAT, DELIVERED 


BEFORE THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES aT ST PETERS- 
BURGH, ON THE 26 OF APRIL 1755, THE ANNIVERSA~ 
RY OF THE CORONATION OF THE Empress Exiza- 
BETH, BY MicHaEt LomonossorrF. 


Translated from the Rufsian danguage, 
r UE G2 ‘ 


Though no species of composition isso disgusting as Orations consiste 
ing of fulsome panegyric on living princes, in swoln and hyperbo- 
lical language ; yet when truth forms the basis of such orations, 
under the influence of genius guided by firm rectitude of mind, it 
may perhaps be accounted the most interesting and agreeable made 
of conveying historical information in regard to important transace 
tions. In this light the following oration may be deemed a valu- 
able morsel of Rufsian history. 

Yo read with satisfaction an animated oration, it isnecefsary we fhould 
put ourselves in the place of the speaker, that we may be able to 
enter into the views which animated him at the time, To dothis cm 
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266 oration of Lomonofsoff. Oct. 234 
the present occasion, we ought to advert tnat the situation of Lomo. 
nofsoff was extremely difsimilar to our own. Wein Britain have 
been long accustomed to enjoy the protection of a steady govern. 
ment so entirely, that we have scarcely an idea of the miseries 
that those experience who have been exposed to the ravages of a- 
narchy and misrule. Lomonofsoff from his infancy, had been wit- 
nefs to the horrors which originate in unstable government ; and 
had been exposed to the innumerable e,ils to which unprotected 
indigence is perpetually subjected in such acase: Yet stimulated 
by the amazing powers of his own mind, he had struggled against 
difficulties, that to i: ost any other man would have been insure 
mountable, and at last had the happinefs to see tranquillity restore 
ed, the industrious citizens protected, and himself raised from the 
dregs of the people to enjoy a most distinguifhed place in the coun- 
cils oi his sovereign. In these circumstances, an excefs of gratitude 
would not have been an unpardonable failing ; and if this panegy- 
ric ad been even extravagant, it could scarcely be condemned. 
Those who are best acquainted with the history of the princefs he 
served, will be the most disposed to join with the orator in his just 
praises of that amiable potentate. 

But it isthe actions of Peter, the father of his protectrefs, that attract 

the principal attention of the orator, and form the chief subject of 

this animated oration. With a bias no lefs natural than just, the 
mind of Lomonofsoff dilates with wonderful pleasure on the exerti- 
ons of Peter. Lomonofsoff fixed his mind steadily on Peter from his 
birth ; he knew that he had been reared up in ignorance, and educa- 
ted in error: He saw him in early youth afsailed by prejudices on 
every side, while the impenetrable gloom of ignorance, put it out 

Of his power to distinguith the true road from those crooked paths 

into which his false guides were perpetually drawing him aside. 

He saw the hero groping his way with an unconquerasble perseve- 

rance, and at last tearing asunder the thick vail that had overfhaded 

the kingdom for ages; and at length bursting forth into the effalgence 

of glory. Was it a wonder if the man who had, himself, experienced a 

similar struggle, fhould appreciate the merit of the person who had 

overc ‘me these difficulties in more animated strains than those who 
never having experienced the trials, can have no idea of the merit 
of having overcome them. 

It was these great ideas filling the mind of the philosopher which rais- 

ed his language to that unwonted elevation, so conspicuous towards 
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1793: oration of Lomonofsoff. 207 
the close of this oration; and it was that unaffected piety, which 
trying occasions never fail so excite in a great mind, that gave to 
the whole that dignified humility, which constitutes the surest ba- 
Sis of true pathos in composition 

In reading this little performance, I have often been at a lofs whether 
most to admire the orator, or the hero why forms the subject of the 
oration. When I view the son of the poor fifherman ot Archan.el, 
without teachers, without books, surrouaded by men little better 
informed than the fifhes they caught; when I see him tofsed trom 
hand to hand, through a vast vicifsitude of scenes in the lowest 
spheres of life, which had no common resemblance but the diffi- 
culties that they all equally presented against the acquisition of 
knowledge. When I see that mian at last bursting through the 
gloom like the sun in the firmament, and delivering an oration 
fraught with a variety of the most important knowledge in scien- 
ces and arts, my veneration for the man is little fhort of idolatry. 
I bend myself before thee illustrious Lomonofsoff! Thy genius I ade 
mire; but it is the rectitude of thy mind, and the mild beneficence 
of all thy views which I adore. When fhall a genius arise to do 
thy memory justice! Lomonofsoff alone was capable of esti- 
mating the genius of Peter; for he also had overcome impofsibili- 
ties. The record of the actions of Peter remiain; and thee, to 

_ the discerning mind will ever prove his best eulogium. The 
writings of Lomionofsoff are preserved. In future times, these 
will turnith a copious subject for admiration to persons yet unborn! 
I bend before thee illustrious Lomdnolsoff! Is is impoisible to say 
how muth I venerate thy name! 


ORATION. 


Ix celebrating the most sacred unction and corona= 
tion of our most gracious sovereign,* we see, hear 


_ * This was Elizabeth the youngest daughter of Peter the great, by 
Cathrine bis beloved queen. From the death of Cathrine in the year 
1727, till the accefsion of Elizabeth in the year 1742, the Rufsian 
empire had been exposed to a variety of distrefses under the cruel sway 
of the imperious Biron, (of whose wonderfal history a thort abstract 
is given, Bee vol. 6 p. 135.) and other intriguing statesmen and favou- 
rites, under a rapid succefsion of weak princes, till at length by a well 
concerted effort, the partizans of El zabeth effected a revoiution, with- 
Gut bloodthed ia one night, by which the infant Joha was set aside, 











268 oration of Lomonofsoff. Oct. BH 
ers, the same divine condescension to her, and to our 
common country, at which we wondered in her birth, 
and in the attainment of her patrimonial rank. Her 
birth was made cowspicuous by signs foretelling regen- 
ey; her accefsion tothe throne by an unseen power from 
on high; and the joyous afsumption of her father’s 
crown, by miraculous victories from the hand of the 
Lord. Did any one entertain a doubt whether po- 
tentates on earth are appointed by Heaven, or whe~ 
ther they attain dominion by chance, the birth of 
our great sovereign is sufficient to convince him, see- 
ing that the was then chosen to rule over us. It is 

either the doubtful guefsings of astrology founded 
on the conjunction of planets, nor other changes and 
appearances dependent on natural causes, but evi 
dent intimations of divine providence, that serve as 
proofs of this afsertion. Peter’s most glorious victo- 
ry over his enemies at Poltowa happened in the same 
year with the birth of his great daughter ; end Eli. 
zabeth on entering the world, met the conqueror 
entiring Moscow in triumph. Is not the finger of 
Heaven here obvious ? Do not we hear with the 
ear of imagination, a voice proclaiming, ** Beholdy 


and Anne of Mecklenberg his mother, who acted as regent in his 
name, and Elizabeth establithed.on the throne. Under her reign Ruf- 
sia once more attained a stability of government somewhat of the 
same nature it had experienced during the latter part of the reign 
of Peter; but with the favourable difference of a gentler ad- 
ministration and lefs severity in executing the laws, so that the peoplé 
experienced a degree of happinefs they never had formerly enjoyed ; 
and the empire attained 2 degree of respectability among neig!bour- 
ing nations which it had lost for many years during the cruel anaschy 
fhat had there prevailed. 
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1793: oration of Lomonofsoff. 269 


behold a consummation of that prosperity promised by 
prediction.” Peter triumphed, having conquered his 
foreign enemies, and eradicated rebellion; Elizabeth 
was born for like triumphs. Peter having restor- 
ed a crown to its lawful master,* marched inte the 
city of his ancestors — Elizabeth entered into human 
society, that fhe might afterwards recover the crown 
ofher father. Peter having preserved Rufsia fromdise 
memberment, dispelled gloomy terror, secured safety 
and joy: Elizabeth saw the light, that by thedding on 
us the rays of comfort, fhe might disperse the dark- 
nefs of our griefs. Peter led a numerous train of 
prisoners subdued more by magnanimity than by 
the sword: Elizabeth excluded herself from the 
womb that fhe might enslave the hearts of her sub. 
jects, by humanity, meeknefs, and liberality. How 
wonderfully, O hearers! is the council of God here 
manifested: birth and victory, deliverance to the 
mother, and safety to the native country, birth-day 
rejoycings, and military triumphs, swadling clothes, 
and victorious laurels, the first voice of infancy and 
joyous acclamation. Did not all these foretell to the 
new born Elizabeth, her father’s virtues, her father’s 
empire.t : 


* The reinstatement of the king of Poland who had been deposed 
by Charles xii. 


¢ After Charles xii. of Sweden had obtained a seriesof the most as 
tonifhing victories over the armies of Peter, without having even re- 
ceived any considerable check, he began to dream that he was invin« 
cible; and disregarding the obstacles that Peterthrew in his way, made 
an attack on his army at Pultowa, against such a powerful and well 
situated army as it was impofsible to overcome. After performing 
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In the acquisitioa of this empire, our joyous re- 
membrances will never cease to celebrate how much 
Alwighty Providence supported her heroism. Our 
heroine, actuated by his spirit, and sustained by his 
strength, has secured satety and renovation to the 
Rufsian nation; to its well deserved fame; to the 
mighty works and plans of Peter; to the intimate 
peace of our souls; and to the general prosperity of 
a distinguifhed part of the world; To save one in- 
dividual is a great matter; how much more the sal- 
vatien of a whole people. In you, my dear couns 
try, in you we see the cxampie! Provoked by the 
mutual quarrellings of our ancestors, by their injus- 
tice, robberies, and fratricides, God had subjected 
you to a foreign tongue *, and on your body tora 
with cruel wounds had imposed heavy fetters. Avs 


peased by your groanings and lamentations, he rais4 


ed up to you valiant chiefs, deliverers from slaves 
ry and wearinefs. These having collected your scate 
tered members, restored and advanced your former 
strength, majesty, and fame. ‘The great Elisabeth, 
elevated by the divine influence, to the throne of her 


prodigies of valour that seemed to exceed human powers, Charles here 
suffered a total defeat, which so intirely destroyed his little army, as 
rendered him iacapable from ever after doing any thing effectual in 
the field, and freed the empire of Rufsia from the cruel ravages of 
this furious madman. This memorable battle was fought on the 8 6f 
July 1709. 

* Alluding to the conquest of Rufsia by the Tartars, and Poles, 
and Swedes, who had succefsively, for a period of two hundred years 
before thé rei:n of Peter the Great, subjected Rufsia to the mest hus 
mailiating state of servitude. 
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1793? oration of Lomonoftoff. 298 
father, has saved the Rufsian people from no lefs a 
misery ; but in a more surprising manner *. As ine 
ternal deseases are most fatal, no danger nursed in 
the bosom of a state is more dreadful than foreign 
invasion. External wounds are easier healed than 
internal injuries. Yet if we compare the liberati- 
on of Rufsia from the devastation of barbarous foe 
reign arms, with that wonderful deliverance from 
lurking internal confusion, wrought by the hand of 
Elisabeth, we fhall find the contrary. In healing 
our external wounds, the ficids and floods were no 
lefs impurpled -with Rufsian than with Tartarian 
blood: but in these happy days, our gracious Eli- 
sabeth, ina fhort space, has eradicated deep rooted 
evils without our toils, and has healed our sick 
courrry, as with a word full of divine influence, 


“ Rise upand waik, rise up and walk Rufsia; thake 
“ off your doubts ; full of joy and hope, be gay, be 
“ happy, and be exalted.” 

It is the remembrance of the satisfaction that we 
then felt, hearers, that paints such images in our 
thoughts. But these are more animated when we 
reflect, that we are delivered not only from oppref. 


* The panegyrist alludes to the reyolution in 1742, after the death 
of the emprefs Ann» Ivanowna, Biron and his party placed the infant 
prince Iwan on the throne, in prejudice to the right of Elisabeth 
daughter to Peter the great. Elisabeth deposed Iwan without effu- 
sion of blood, except what was spilt on the scaffold, which was incon- 
siderable, if we compare it with the notions formerly entertained of 
the ferocity of the Ruisian people. This princefs was so averse to 
blood that fhe abolifhed all cap:tal punifhment; a plan of government 
which is pursued by the Great Catherine. 





272 oration of Lomonbfsoff. OR. 23, 
sion, but from dispite. What did the world say of 
us before our delixrerance ? Do not their words stil] 
echo in our memories? ‘ Rufsians, Rufsians, you 
have forgot Peter the Great: You are wanting in 
gratitude for his services. They don’t raise his 
daughter to the throne: She is deserted, and they 
don’t afsist; fhe is despised and they don’t revenge.” 
O what fhame and derision! But our incomparable 
heroine has done away reproach from among the 
sons of Rufsia, and has justified them to tht world, 
Our good will was not wanting, but her magnani- 
mity restrained. Our zeal was not deficient, but 
fhe abhorred bloodfhed. To our cowardice must 
not be attributed what was the council of God; 
who was pleased in this manner to manifest his 
power, to fhow her fortitude, and to increase our 
veneration and our happinefs. Such mercies has 
the Most High secured to us by the advancement of 
great Elisabeth to the throne of her progenitor! 
But what is to day’s festival? The crown and con- 
summation of all. God crowns her wondrous birth ; 
he crowns her glorious accefsion ; he crowns her un- 
affected virtues ; he has crowned her with his grace ; 
he has encouraged her with hopeful joy; he has 


blefsed her with love sounding victories ; with vic- 
tories similar to her progrefs to the throne; for, as 
her internal enemies were subdued without blood, 
so her foreign foes were overcome with small lofs, 

Our sovereign arrays herself in purple ; is conse- 
crated to dominion, is crowned, and afsumes the 
globe and sceptre. The enraptured Rufsians fill 
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the air with fhouts and acclamations. The enemy 
trembles and grows pale; they bend themselves, and 
turn their backs to the Rufsian legions: [hey hide 
themselves in marfhes, behind rivers and mountains ; 
but the powerful hand of Elisabeth every where ope 
prefses them, and it is only from her generosity that 
they receive respite. How evident our afsurances 
of happy dominion; we now wonder at its actual 
existence. After the example of her great progeni- 
tor, fhe grants crowns to sovereigns, gives quict to 
Europe by her peacetul arms, secures the Rufsian 
succefsion. Gold and silver flow from the bowels of 
the earth for her own use, and for the public ad- 
vantage. Her subjects are relieved from burdens ; 
the earth is untainted with Rufsian blood, at home 
and abroad ; the people multiply, the revenues in- 
crease, justice is regulated, arts are planted,—every 
where lovely peace, and times emblematic ot our so- 
vereign, uninterrupted reign. 
To be continued. 


SKETCHES OF THE PorTICo IN THE GARDENS oF Ert- 
P Z CURUS. Ye 
For the gz 
Io Foannes Amadies, Fune 12 1793. 


“ Es: me vario jactatum laudis amore, 
Irritaque expertum fallacis proemia vulgi, 
Cecropius suaveis expirans hortulus auras 
Florentis viridi Sophie complectitur umbra.” 


OF the portico in the gardens of Epicurus! Yes 
Amadies however paradoxical this may appear, I 
VOL. XVII. MM 
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274 on Epicurus. Oct. 233 
have seen it and am able to describe it, since I sure 
veyed it tis morning with Epicurus himself, who 
deigned to visit me in an airy dream. 


——— For my sicep 
“ Was airy light, from pure digestion bred 
“ And temperate vapours bland, which th’ only sound 
* Of leaves and jumimg rills, Aurora’s fan 
“Lichtly dispers’d, and the thrill matin song 
** Or birds on every bough ; — 


I had walked out earlier than usyal at the fra. 
grant, cool, and pleasant time when every herb, 


and fruit, and flower was glistening with dew. 

A charning stillnefs animated by the music of the 
groves inclined me to the most chearful ard pleasing 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, and when 
the Sun began to beam more fiercely, on me than 
was agreeable, I retired to the fhade of my summer 
house, and seated myself on atorse of straw in the 
niche ef F picurus, which I had chosen by accident. 
I was tired, and soon afterward I fell asleep. The 
last sound |] heard in sweetly descending into the 
arms of the papaverous power, was the twittering of 
the swallow. Ah how delightful was this mid-way 
hovering between the worlds of activity and rest.! 
Ah how delightful and happy were it to believe 
this to be an authentic emblem of approaching death 
to him who has not lived in vain! I dreamt, and I 
saw as I thought advancing towards me on the ver- 
dant meadow near the obelisk dedicated to the ge- 
nius of ancient times, 2 venerable old man leaning on 
a staff that seemed to be of maple. 

His mantle was white, and appeared to be of the fi- 
nest woo.icn. Sweetly smiling and placid was his 
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1793s on Epicurus. 275 
countenance, and down unto his girdle was his beard 
of grey, that yielded to the breeze as he walked for- 
ward to salute me. By the trick of his face, and my 
remembrance of seals and statues, ] knew him to be 
the antagonist of Zeno. 

I was overawed, but I was not afraid. 

In silence | bowed to him, and he saluted me by 
my name. 

Ascanius, said he with a smile beyond the power 
of a Guercino or a Rheynolds to exptefs, I am come 
to visit you on your birth day, and to thank you for 
not listening to the calumniators of my life, my wri 
ting» and my character. 

From your own happy experience, you are able 
to sit in judgement on my judges, and to know that 
dirt, affectation of apathy, maceration of body, ob- 
stinacy in opinion, and the imputation of mutability 
and pafsion to the infinite and eternal spirit of the u- 
niverse, are not the ways to reform mankind, and to 
make them conformable to the eternal and beautiful 
order of nature, pofscfsing their bodies in healthful 
vigour by the rational use of all their faculties, and 
their souls in tranquillity by the practice of vir. 
tue. 

I came forth into the world at atime when the 
wealth of nations founded on free government, and 
the subdivision of useful employment, had long af- 
forded leisure for fanciful inquiry. 

I had a strong propensity to rational curiosity my- 
self, and I withed to promote it in others.—Af. 
ter much study and contemplation, I founded a 
school, and finding it impofsible as an honest man fg 




































































246 on Epicurus. Oct. 23, 
adopt the superstitiva of India and Egypt, which 
had gradually become so popular in Greece, I en- 
tered as it were into the recefses of my own unso- 
phisticated understanding, and applied the rules of 
common reason and sense to the pedantry of the 
schools and the snperstition of the people. 

Wien | (aug « tuat superstition had its erigin in 
fear, I tanght nothing that Las not been evinced by 
the everlasting experience of mankind. When I re- 
presented the universe as infinite and eternal, I fhow- 
ed it in no other light than it must be looked upon 
for ever by those who consider the infinite power 
and duration of the spirit by which it is animated 
and directed. If I held the tendency of matter to be e- 
qual in all directions, and finally convergent no where, 
I taught only what must necefsarily follow from 
the infinity of worlds. If that nothing in the uni- 
verse was quiescent, on similar principles founded 
on the infinite activity of the spirit wherewith 
matter is universally pervaded and actuated. When I 
sportively yielded to the doctrines of Moschus, of 
Leucippus, and Democritus, that all nature was in a 
constant state of deperition and renovation, but final- 
ly inexterminable in its principles, I taught that 
which seemed at the same time to be most conform. 
able to wisdom and the eternal spirit of the uni, 
verse. 

I did not consider the world and worlds as ma- 
chines that required to be mended and renewed in 
their primary, or inferior and secondary movements, 
but as an infinite whole without error, emanating 
and acting uniformly from and with and around aa 
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3993> on Epicurus. 299 
infinite and intelligent spirit, whose nature and pro« 
pensity it was, and is, and ever will be, to connect 
wisdom and happinefs with order, and to blefs and 
make happy continually in the order of wisdom and 
conformity to universal nature. . All these specula- 
tions are to me now as the playful mimickries of 
children, or the wandering dreams of the contem- 
plative Hermit. But heaven has not deceived us. 
Truth and reason with us are purged of doubt and 
error, but are the same in substance as when they 
were dimly seen, through the grofser medium of tere 
restrial organs. 

I lived and I taught in a garden, not that I might 
pafs my days in indolence and pleasure, but that I 
might habituate myself, and my disciples to the lef- 
sons and admonitions of nature, and live contentedly 
on her simplest productions. 

I did not abstain from the use of animal food, like 
the superstitious Indians, or the self macerating 
disciples of Zeno ; or from blood, like the Egyptians 
who, fond of fiefh, made a compromise with the fool- 
ith superstition of the Indians; but I lived upon 
cakes made of maize, and drank from the living 
fountain, improving and enjoying without intem- 
perance all the cultivated fruits of the earth, and 
using wine only in the feasts of friendfhip and com- 
memoration of the illustrious dead. ** Occupavimus te 
Fortuna atque cepimus, omneis aditus tuos intercludere 
conavimus, ut ad nos adspirare non pofses.”* I taught 
that the desire of pleasure or happinefs was the 


* Tuse. quest 5. 
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prime mover of the human frame and of the human 
mind, and that in the pofsefsion or enjoyment of 
real and permanent pleasure the chief happizefs 
of man did consist, and I endeavoured to prove 
that this pleasure was in the absenee of bodily 
pain, and in the presence of mental tranquillity 
by virtue. That sacrifices, -and ceremonies in 
the temples, abnegations and macerations of body, 
or dejections of spirit in cloyster:d retirement, 
were of no avail for the favour of the God of the 
universe, nor any thing fhort of sincere confi, 
dence in his wisdom and goodaefs aid beaevoleice 
towards our fellow creatures. 

For these doctrines, and the abuse which was made 
of them by some of my followers, I was railed at 
by the stoicks whom I railed .ot again, because | 
knew that in there austere pretences to superior vir- 
tue, and in the pride of their performances, they 
disdained my principles, which were founded on the 
weaknefs of human nature, and its improvement by 
rational and attainable purposes. 

The doctrines of my garden, led to no lefs_puri- 
ty of manners than those of the Portico, but they 
led to them as an effect of my principies, and not as 
a foundation for spiritual pride, and philosophical 
ostentation. My disciples were temperate and core 
rect in their manners, but they were gay and chear- 
ful. Virtue and happinefs were with them insepa- 
rable; and J taught them to believe that they could not 
subsist asunder. 1 could never believe or teach that 
the world was disturbed by Demons, but rather that 
it was uniformly governed with periect wisdom, 
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£793. on Epicurus. 279 
but ina manner ultimately inscrutable to the wis. 
dom of man, though discoverable every where, in 
faint but beautiful traces of the glorious system”, 
Having said thus, he paused, and I, though full of 
admiration and respect, was able in broken accents 
thus to addrefs the venerable man. 

O excellent and injured Epicurus! Thou hast 
now amply discovered that virtue did not deceive 
thee upon earth, but is the never failing friend of 
man. 

I also desire to be fully persuaded that all rational 
beings were formed for each other and that bearing 
with them is a branch of justice and a source of hap~ 
pinefs ; that mistakes are involuntary, and the ulti- 
mate affections of the heart almost always unknown: 
that health of body and peace of mind, which consti- 
tute supreme happinef:, can consist only in virtue 
producing in the body absence from pain and irritae 
tion by temperance, aud in the mind tranquillity, dy 
the love of order and by confidence in the perfection of 
the Supreme Being and of the universe. Ah why 
fhould | suffer the little affair of glory to disturb me 
when I reflect how all the things that I admire dhall 
be involved in oblivion and in the vast immensity of 
eternal duration. 

How empty the noisy echo of applauses ; how 
fickle and injudicious the applauders; how narrow 
the bounds within which our praise is confined ; and 
that the earth iiself, nay all that the finest glafses can 
descry in the firmament, is but as a point in the infi- 
nity of nature ! 
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Yes Epicurus, I also desire above all things to 
keep myself from distraction and from uselefs de. 
sires, to retain my freedom, and to consider every 
thing as a man of courage, as a mau, as a citizen, 
as a poor and fallible mortal ; that the world is in 
continual change, that this life is seated in opinion 
and will quickly pafs away never to return, while 
virtae and happinefs being seated in the soul must 
be eternal like itself. 

While I was thus speaking, I found myself drawn 
involuntarily to my Portico in the summer house, 
that I might fhow to my visitor the statues of Lue 
cretius Carus, of Pomponius Atticus, of Horace, and 
ef Gafsendi ; but in moving along methought I struck 
my foot upon a stone and fell to the ground, which 
awakened me in trepidation from my pleasing 
dream. 

I started up suddenly from my place, and beheld 
with great confusion betore my face, the statue of Epi- 
eurusin the nyche where J had fallen asleep. 

As soon as I had recovered myself | went away with 
pleasing alacrity to afsist in the sowing of my tur- 
nip. 


Felix ille animi divisque simillimus ipsis 
uem non mendaci resplendens gloria fuco 
Sollicitat, non fastosi mala gaudia luxus: 
Sed placidos sinit ire dies, et paupere cultn 
Exigit innocue tranquilla silentia vite. 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THECOURT 
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hee Macwmart 


Continued from p. 172. 


To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 







Letrer v. 


‘awn 
My Lorp, 






use, 
Lue Onn ancient laws and regulations, however vene. 
and 4 rable, cannot in every particular be well adapted to 






the manners and situation of the present day. Butas 
all human institutions admit of being modified, some 
of them are moulded by time and usage, into the form 
required, and others require a direct alteration, to answer 
the change of times. A gradual alteration has taken 
place in the mode of pursuing and defending an ac- 
tion. Unnecefsary procefses are no longer raised, 
to vex and harafs an opponent in place of aiding 
or securing the recovery of the debt; and didatory 
and unavailing defences are justly considered as une 
becoming the practitioners ; who are also in use to 
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concert matters with each other, as to the time and 
manner of proceeding in the cause: but although, 
by these means, a good deal of the former waste of 
time is saved, much more must be done in order to 
attain the desirable object of cutting off as far as 
may be all unnecefsary delay. 

In no one instance, is it more difficult to do so 
than in the case of an appointment to make up a state 
VOL. xvii. NN 
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and order of ranking: Such a state must be lodged 
before the cause can proceed, but yet the common a-« 
gent cannot lose dis cause, by not preparing it a- 
gainst the day afsigned to him; and although he 
were to forfeit his office, still his clerk or his friend 
might be elected, and he enjoy the profits, through 
a continuance of the same favour and countence of 
his brethren, by means of which he first obtained 
it. 

He might also find means to have a fine or a pee 
nalty dispensed with, and even though the fine 
fhould be rigourously exacted at first, the common 
relaxation of it would soon take place. 

It is or ought to be a favourite object of new ree 
gulations to reach evils of this description. At the 
same time it is scarcely pofsible to suggest an ade- 
quate remedy. What I would submit to your lord- 
fhip is, that the creditors fhould be subjected to a 
lofs for the neglect of their agent, and that the clerks 
of court fhould have a.fee, (for example) of 25 per 
cent on the fund of division, and also that a new fee 
of the same amount fhould be due to them as often as 
the common agent fhould fail to obtemper a renew- 
ed order for lodging the state. 

As such a forfeiture would embroil the agent with 
the creditors, he would be careful neither to suffer 
the lofs himself, nor by subjecting them to it, to in- 
cur their displeasure. And from, the constitution 
of the court, (not to mention the character of the 
members,) there can be no ground io fear that the 
clerks and the practitioners could connive togethes ia 


such a case. 
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In a procefs of ranking and sale, delays occur, 
previous to the order to make up the state, one 
of which is not extracting the decreet of certzficati- 
on. It is not easy to compel the common agent 
to take out the extract; but the interlocutor or de- 
creet itself may be made final in two, three, or four 
weeks, as may be thought expedient; and a regula- 
tion ought also to take place against opening it up 
on slight pretences, such as are admitted of at pre- 
sent, or indeed on any occasion fhort of minority or 
inability to act. This appears to be necefsary for 
bringing forward the creditors to produce their in- 
terests in proper time. 

Other delays occur after the state and order is 
lodged. It always contains objections against num- 
bers of the interests or grounds of debt produced 
for the creditors. And before the procefs can tra- 
vel round the different doers, for these several cre- 
ditors, to have the objections answered in succefsi- 
on, not weeks or months only, but, whole se/sions 
are sometimes conyumed. Almost an equal space 
elapses in the making of duplies, and perhaps half the 
time may be taken as the medium for lodging 
replies; but this letter is already too lo ng to follow 
the subject farther, and therefore I hasten to close it, 
being &c. 

LENTULUS. 
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ON IMPROV EM PENT IN TILL 
es hi? Leg: RY 


Sir, tor of the “Bee. 


For two reasons, I thank you for inserting in your 
useful miscellany, page 73 of this volume, the in- 
scription which I sent you from Stirling. The first 
is, because it is an example of that simplicity, 
which, in my opinion, ought to be in all such in- 
scriptions. And the second is, because it conveys 2a 
most important truth to the lovers of mankind, and 
to the lovers of warfare. As I respect the author 
of it for these two reasons, I resolved to see him 
when I went to Glasgow, in order to hear his de- 
fence to my Charge, which is in the following words 
in the same page: ‘‘ I am informed that the gentle- 
man who wrote the inscription has dedicated a great 
part of his time to the perfection of military engines 
of destruction. How he can reconcile his theory 
with his practice, I pretend not to say.” When I 
urged this argument at some length, he said to me: 
** yours is a common opinion both with the vulgar 
and the learned; but it is very far from being well 
founded.” And he then not only read to me the fol- 
lowing pafsage from one of his efsays on war, but 
he allowed me to take a copy of it. 

‘* Those persons who have had the greatest know- 
ledge in military affairs have remarked, that victory 
is almost constantly obtained by producing unexpected 
danger. From which it follows, that besides the 
advantage of using a powerful gun, the using it in 
situations where it is not looked for, will contribute 
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greatly to the succefs of afsailants. And, it is a 
pleasing reflection, that the more the art of killing 
men iti battle is improved, the fewer men are kil- 
led ; as appears by comparing the list of the killed 
and wounded in modern, with that in ancient battles, 
when the numbers of the combatants were equal. 

‘* This remarkable event has arisen from the 
use of gun powder in war, and from the improve- 
ments of mukkets and field pieces, which have made 
the following changes in the mode of fighting. 

** Before the invention of fire arms, the comba- 
tants in battle had foot to foot, and fhield to fhield, 
so that he that fled, was almost certain cf death, or 
of wounds ; but in modern battles, the combatants 
are so seldom near each other, that in general flight 
produces safety. 

“* In the ancient engagements, personal enmity 
was almost unavoidable, because every one saw his 
adversary ; which, joined to the practice of killing 
or selling the prisoners, produced an obstinacy in 
the ancient battles very different from that in the 
modern, in which the distance and the smoke, hin- 
der the combataiuts from knowing each other, and in 
which all the prisoners are treated with the utmost 
humanity. 


‘* The armies of ancient times were arranged 


in deep columns with narrow fronts. But, since 
the improvements on mufkets and field pieces, ar- 
mies have been arranged in long thin lines; so that 
the battle is never general at the sume time, nor 
consequenily the flight. This makes it dangerous 
fo pursue; because there are always parts of the 
i 
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army which are in good order, and which would 
come upon the flanks or the rear of the victor. 

‘“* It was inthe flight, that the greatest part of the 
men were killed in former times; and the slaugh- 
ter was chiefly effected by the expedition of the 
cavalry. But now, their pursuit is quickly 
checked ; because a cannon ball is thrown to a 
much greater distance than an ancient mifsile wea- 
pon; and with force enough to kill many men at 
once, though defended by the strongest thields, 
and by coats of mail made of iron. 

‘* The cavalry, in their pursuit, must go through 
a country that is open, or that has narrow pafses, 
or that is full of trees. ‘n the first case, the can- 
non balls reach to a great distance. and, bounding 
from place to place, produce havock, and confusi- 
on. In the second case, light-field-pieces are plac. 
ed in the narrow pafses, where every ball is ef- 
fective ina powerful manner, by acting upon a 
deep column. In the third case, iron balls knock 
splinters from the trees, by which the men and 
horses are destroyed, or thrown into disorder. 
And, in every case, when the cavalry come near, 
they are large marks for constant fhowers of case- 
fhot, from: guns which can be defended for a long 
time, and by a few men, in such situations; 
while, in the mean time, the vanquifhed troops 
will have got far to the rear, and have had time 
to recover their order, and their courage. 

‘‘ Thus the inventions which were thought to be 
the most destructive in war, have saved many 
lives, and produced much humanity. And, thus, 
every improvement in ficld pieces, will not only 
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give victory to the army which first uses it; but, 
after the improvement is generally known, it will 
diminifh the carnage in battles.” 

The above words, it is well known, were printed 
in an efsay which was presented to the Duke of Rich- 
mond in the year 1788; and many copies of it were 
presented to the friends of the author That, 
“‘ every improvement in field pieces will give vic- 
“* tory tothe army which first uses it,” has been 
lately proved, by the armies of France, to the con- 
viction of Europe. That ‘* after the improvement is 
“* generally known, it may diminifh the carnage in 
‘** battles,” must be the prayer of every lover of the 
human kind, in every age, and in every country. 
Praying sincerely that it may be so, I am re. 
spectfully, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant 


Sir, 


Your correspondent Th. R. from Sutherland states a 
fact well known in the natural history of testaceous a- 
nimals, but from the similarity of thape I suppose he 
has mistaken the species of thell fifh found in the 
stone, which I am apt to think was nota muscle as des- 
cribed by him, but a pholas, the history of which at 
considerable length he will find in La Conchyliologie 
de Mr D‘Argenville, and figured in plate 26 fig. K. 
of part first, and plate 7 fig. S. of part second. It 
is also described in Pennant’s zoology vol. 4. p. 77, 
and called by him pholas parvus, and a figure given 
plate xx. fig. 13. Shells of this species a:e frequent- 
ly met with in Scotland, and are found in great 
quantities at Toulon in Provence, and at Ancona in 
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Italy, where they are found in the hardest stones, 
but most commonly in marble, which is broken with 
large hammers to come at the fith, which is reck- 
oned a great delicacy. It would not suit your miscel- 
lany to enter more at large into the history of this 
curious fifh; I fhalltherefore, only farther observe that 
T have often found stones that had been preforated 
by pholades, deprived of their first inhabitant, whose 
place was supplied by other fhell fith, such as oys- 
ters, muscles, t%c. probably forced from their na- 
tive beds by storms, when very young, and by a hea. 
vy swell of the sea driven into the deserted habita- 
tion of the pholas, where they continue to encrease 
in size till they completely fill the original excava- 
tion. The pholas is also described by Rondelet lib. 
I. p. 49. Lister hi-t. anim. Angliez, p.172. 4. 
drovandus de testacets lib. 3. Auctarium Balfourt- 
ant $c. Ge. By the by mentioning this last author 
brings to my remembrance what Mr D’Argenville 
says when giving a history of the most famous ca- 
binets of nat. hist. in Europe, which you {hall have 
in his own words, 

** Le fameux cabinet d’André Balfourianus me- 
decin, se voit dans la bibjiotheque publique de la 
ville d’Edinbourg capitale d’Ecofse ; c’est une com- 
posé de tout ce qu’on peut voir de plus rare en chaque 
genre, 24en juger par le livre imprimé que nous 
en avons, sur tout depuis qu’on y a joint l¢ cabinet 
de Robert Sibbaldus medecin, qui en a fait present é 
la ville, & condition de le rendre publique.” 

Can you tell, Mr Editor, where this famous collec« 


tion is nowkept; I thould like to have a peep at it. 
Z: 
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Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


By inserting the following ode in the Bee, you will oblige your most 
obedient servant, A. Ae 





Ope To AURORA. 


Farr smiling goddefs of the dawn, 
That o'er the dew-bespangled lawn 
Serenely beam’st with rosy eye, 
All beauteous in the dappled tky: 

Soon as thou cheer’st the mountain’s height, . 
Purpling afar the orient wave, 

Abath’d the sable power of night 

Shoots with increasing speed to dark Cimmerian cave: 


Lo, startled by thy hostile beam, 
Night's terrors fly the heavenly gleam ; 
And fire eyed forms and spectres pale 
Flock fearful to the cavern’d dale. 

So when fair science beams along, 
The gloom of ignorance pro‘ound, 

Aghast withdraws her blackening throng ; 

And beauty, order, truth, triumphant smile around. 


Dimm d by thy roseate lustre, fly 
The nightly squadrons of the tky ; 
Save when the radiant queen of love * 
Displays her emulous gem above : 

Anon the fhines with peerlefs light, 
The brilliant harbinger of day, 

Till streaming glorious on the sight, 

Bursts:trom the golden wave Hyperion’s flaming ray. 


Wak’d by thy smile creative, glows 
The landscape vivid as the rose : 
The fjelds their goodliest tints unveil, 
And fragrance floats upon the gale, 

To thee the,woodland pours its strains: 
Mid solitude’s enchanting sway 

The lark, the songster of the plains, 

Mounts from her lowly nest, and trills her matin lay, 


Pleas’d the industrious peasant eyes 
Thy bluth, and to his labour hies; 
Thou, murderous slumber dost controul, 
And wak’st the vigour of the soul. 
* Venus, sometimes the morning, and sometimes the evening star. 
* About the time of her greatest elongation from the sun, the is so bright 
as to centinue visible, when to the west of him, till he rise; and to 
atharp eye even when he is far above the horizon. 
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¢ On sleep-chain’d health thou steal’st amain: 
But slowly fhines thy lingering ray 
To him, that on the bed of pain 
At even laments the night, at morn bewails the day. 


And slow’s thy welcome to the wight 
That haplefs toils the tedious night 
‘Teffpestuous through the wintry wild, 
Where horror roams, Gorgonian child : 

And to the storm tofs’d wretch, forlorn 
Amidst the darksome ocean’s roar, 

Who, by the boisterous waters born, 

Dreads the unpitying strand, or rude basaltic fhore. 


Long, long in Thetis’ caverns lost, 
Thou quitt’st Lapponia’s guileleis * coast, 
And Nova Zembla’s icy plains, 
Or where the Oby + sleeps :n chains: 

Long mourns in Greenland’s snow-clad cave 
The Troglodyte thine absence drear; 

Till o’er th’ illumin’d arctic wave 

Thy saffron robe he spies, and hails the vernal year. 


When Chaos held his throne of old 
Where frightful desolation scowl’d, 
And o’er the monstrous waste profound 
Night brooded horrible around ; 

Thy cheering light, full sweet, I ween, 
Upspringing broke the midnight gloom ; 

And o’er creation’s varied scene 

Dispers’d its orient hues, and bade all nature bloom. 


And sweet thy face, when first it glow’d 
On Eden’s heavenly prime, and sow’d 
With glittering pearls the garnifh’d ground, 
And balmy odours breath’d around ; 

Or sweeter still, with pure delight 
When soft eyed cherubs hail’d thy ray ; 

And, spoiling death, the lord of might 

Victorious burst the tomb, and sought the realms of day. 


Well may the muse, with rapturous voice, 
In thy transporting charms rejoice: 
Oft from Parnafsus’ flowery swell, 
Enchanted as by magic spell, 

She views thy kindling form divine 
Disporting in the eastern fky ; 

And borrows oft, to grace her line, 

The roses of thy cheek, and radiance of thine eye. 


Peterhead, May, 1793- A.A f- 

* Concerning the blest innocence of the Laplanders, see Linneus'¥ 
preface to his Flora Lapponica. 

¢ A river of Siberia. 

$ The farther cerrespondence of this writer will prove very ate 
coptadle. 
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MEMORIAL of the Earl of Galloway and others, to 
the Right Honourable the Lords Commifsioners of His 
Majesty's Treasury, dated London April 15. 1783. 


Suewetu, That attempts have been lately made in Scot- 
land, to salt beef and pork to a considerable extent, both 
for use of thips in their voyages, and for exportation to 
foreign markets: And if reasonable encouragement is 
held out to such as may think proper to carry on this 
branch of trade in Great Britain, it might in time prove 
very beneficial both to the landed and commercial inte- 
rests thereof; because the farmers and graziers would 
then have stronger inducements to raise and fatten cattle 
and hogs, when they could at all times find a good and 
ready market for them ; and the merchant woyld not al- 
ways be under the necefsity of either importing these ar- 
ticles from Ireland, or sending his fhips to that kingdom, 
not only for a supply to his correspondents abroad, but 
also for the very provisions requisite for the yse of his 
fhip during her voyage. Neverthelefs, as the laws stand 
at present relative to the duties upon salt,and to the draw- 
backs upon the exportation of salted provisions, it appears 
absolutely impracticable, that any attempts made in Great 
Britain to cure beef and pork for exportation, or for the 
use of fhips during their voyage, can be attended with 
succefs to those who may engage in such a businefs. And, 
if such is the fact, which will appear by the following ob- 
servations, it is equally impofsible, that the farmer or gra- 
zier can have sufficient encouragement to raise and fatten 
cattle and hogs, because he would not find a ready mar- 
ket for them, thouid he increase his present quantity tg 
any considerable extent. 
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That, either owing to inattention, or some other cause, 
Scotland, as the laws stand at present, is not even upon 
a footing with England in the article of curing beef and 
pork for exportation, in two very efsential points, wz, 
1. That in England, the drawback of five fhillings per 
barrel is received upon the exportation of a barrel contai- 
ning 32 gallons of well cured beef or pork, whether it is 
cured with Engl'th or foreign salt separately, or with a 
mixture of each ; whereas in Scotland, no such drawback, 
or any drawback whatever indeed, is allowed upon such 
a barrel, unie/s cured with foreign salt alone; nay, what is 
more remarkable, no beef ur pork cured with a mixture 
of salt, can, as the law at present stands, be exported from 
Scotland, even without the bounty or drawback, and 
even although the Scots salt used therein has paid 
the equalizing duty with England. It is true, the 
commifsioners of the customs, upon application, generally 
permit such to be exported ; but they never, and it is pre. 
sumed cannot allow the drawback of five fhillings per bar- 
rel on the exportation of provisions so cured with a mix- 
ture of salts. Now, this hardthip will appear particularly 
distrefsing to Scotland, when it is considered, that in or- 
der to cure beef and pork properly to stacd a warm cli- 
mate. it is efientiaily necefsary that it fhould be first rub- 
bed with small or hovemade salt, as is the universal 
practice in Ireland, and lie in the pickle thereof from ten 
to twenty days, in order to draw off the blood and other 
superfluous juices, which is called pining ; for, if great 
or fvreign salt was used in this part of the procefs, the 
juices of the provisions would be so much exhausted by the 
strength thereof, and they would thereby become so dry 
and hard, that they would be unfit almost for use, at least 
for sale in a well supplied market. After being so rubbed 
gnd pined with small salt, the provisions are taken out of 
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the steeps, and then packed away with great salt in cafks, 
proper for exportation; and those conversant in the br- 
sinefs, know how necefsary great or foreign salt is for 
this purpose. 2. In England, a proportional drawback 
is allowed of two fhillings and sixpence upon the exporta- 
tion of half-barrels ;, whereas in Scotland no drawback is 
allowed upon any casks under the size of thirty-two 
gallons, even although the beef or pork therein is cured 
with foreign salt alone,---a hardihip obvious and well 
known to those conversant in the businefs, many half 
barrels being wanted for the convenience of stowage, and 
the supply of the West India islands. 

That the memor'alists do not mean to insinuate, that 
even if Scotland was put upon a footing with England in 
these two particulars, any attempts made there to cure 
provisions for exportation, or for the use of fhips during 
their voyages, will be attended with succefs, while the 
salt duties, and bounties or drawbacks on salted beef and 
pork, remain as they at present are; neither can such at- 
tempts be attended with succefs in England, as will be 
evident from the following considerations ; 

First, At the time uf the Union, the duty in Eng- 
land upon home made salt was only 3s. 4d. per buthel 
of 56 lib. and upon foreign great salt only 6s. 11d. per 
bufhel of 84 lib. ; and, at that period, the drawback paid 
in England, upon the exportation of beef or pork pro- 
perly cured, was 5s. fer barrel of thirty-two gallons wine 
measure ; which article was, by the 8th article of the 
Treaty of Union, extended to Scotland, upon paying at 
the custom-house of exportation, the equalizing duty with 
England on Scots salt used in curing such provisions. 
Now, as it takes about a bufhel of home made salt, and 
pearly half a buthel of foreign great salt, to cure a barrel 
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of beef or pork properly for exportation, and for the 
pickle to fill it up when thipped, the duties thereon, ac- 
cording the above mentioned rate, would be about 6 s. od. 
By tls drawback, therefore, of 5 s. per barrel, there was 
about 1s. od. paid to the revenue on each barrel export- 
ed, provided the proportions of home-made and foreign 
salt were used as abov-. If there was a greater propor- 
tion of home-made salt used than above mentioned, the 
duty to the revenue would be lefs, and wice versa. At 
present, however, the duty on home-made salt is 5s. per 
buthel of 56 lib. and upon foreign great salt 1¢s. 4d. per 
buthel of 84 lib; the amount of which duty, in the above 
proportions used in curing a barrel of beef or pork, is 
ros. 6d.; while, at the same time, the drawback upon 
exportation is no more still than 5s. Here, then, is an e+ 
vident disadvantage of 3s. sd. per barrel, which a per 
son wh» cures beef or pork in Britain now labours under, 
more than he did before the late duties in 1780 and 1782 
were laid upon sah. 

2. The very heavy duties necefsary to be paid down up- 
on foreign salt, before it can be removed from the King’s 
cellars, is another very great disadvantage and discourage- 
ment to any person who cures beef for exportation in 
Great Britain. This duty, as stated above, is now about 
10s. gd. per bufhel of 84 lib.; so that the proportion 
thereof, being hali-a-bufhel as above mentioned, used up- 
on each barrel of salted beef or pork, is 5s. 2d. besides 
the duty upon a buthel of home-made salt also used there« 
in, to be paid before it can be removed from the salt- 
pans; making in all fully one-fourth part of the whole 
value of each barrel of beefor pork when ready for mark- 
et. This requires a great stock to be employed in such 
a businefS, even if the whole duties were to be drawn’ 
back at exportation, which deters a Britith merchant from 
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engaging in it ; especially when he considers, that in Ire. 
land no duty whatever is paid upon Irifh-made salt, only 
34d. per buthel on Britith, and 44d. per bufhel on foreign 
great salt; and on exportation of the provisions from 
thence, the merchant pays a farther duty of one hhilling 
per barrel for beef, and 1s. 6d. for pork, all Irith money. 
The advantage, therefore, that the Irith has over the Bri- 
tith merchant, is, in this respect, so evident, that it is une 
necefsary to say any thing farther upon it. 

3. A third disadvantage under which a persog 
would labour who cures beef or pork in Great Britain is, 
That no drawback whatever is allowed on the exportation 
thereof, whether intended for the use of thip’s crews du- 
zing their voyage, or for home-consumption. When the 
duty upon the importation of Irifh provisions into Great 
Britain was 3s. 4d. per barrel, and at the same time the 
duties payable in Great Britain were only 3s. 4d. per 
buthel on home-made, and 6s. 11d. per buthel on foreign 
great salt, this restriction of the bounty upon beef and 
pork exported, would not materially affect the merchant 
who cured such provisions in Great Britain. Butnow, when 
it is considered that the duty upon importation of Irith 
provisions into Britain is wholly withdrawn, or taken off, 
while at the same time the duty upop home-made salt is in- 
creased to 5s. and upon foreign to ics. 4d. per buthel, it is 
evident that no Britith merchant can cure beef or pork, for 
the use of fhip’s crews, or for home-consumption, under 
such great disadvantages, but will import from Ireland 
all that is necefsary for him to do, and that 7s. or 8s. 
cheaper per barrel than he can cure them in Great Britain, 
by the saving alone of the duties upon salt; and the 
consumption of salted provisions for fhips use in particu. 
lar, is so very material, that few or no persons in Great 


Britain will engage in the curing beef or pork at all, unlefs 
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they have some chance of supplying these articles for 
that consumption, which in the present situation of 
matters, it is impofsible they can have, for the reasons a- 
bove afsigned. 

4. Another considerable disadvantage the curets of pro- 
visions for exportation in Britain are under, is, That 
no barrel is entitled to any drawback whatever, unlefs it 
contains 32 gallons Englifh wine measure, and half-bar- 
rels in proportion. The memorialists do not know whe- 
ther any Acts of Parliament in England specify the quan- 
tity of beef and pork to be packed in each barrel; but 
the Scots Act, 1st Queen Anne, sect. iii. cap. 5. which 
enacts, That each barrel fhali contain 8 gallons Scotch 
measure, being alittle more than 28 gallons Englifh wine 
measure only, requires 2¢0 lib. well-pined beef or pork to 
be packed in each barrel. And it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that the 8th article of the Union, by which the 
drawback on exportation of ss. per barrel is granted to 
Scotland, is wholly silent both as to the size of the bar- 
rels, and quantity to be packed therein: And the Britifh 
Act, sth Geo. I. cap. xviii. sect. 15. which enacts, That, 
“as the herring-barrels contain only 8 gallons 2 pints 
Scotch measure, which is only 29 gallons 3 pints 14 gill 
Englith measure, they fhall, after the 1st June 1719, be 
the same all over Britain, and contain 32 gallons,”—re- 
lates only to the size of barrels used in packing herrings; 
without taking any notice of the size of those of beef and 
pork : nor, so far as the memorialists know, has there 
been any Act of Parliament since, relative to the size of 
such barrels, It would appear, therefore, that the barrel 
of 8 gallons Scotch measure required by the Act of Queen 
Anne to contain 200 lib. well-pined beef or pork, is en- 
titled, in Scotland, to the drawback-of 5s. on exportation : 
But the contrary practice has crept in; as no barrel cun- 
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taining beef or pork is allowed the diawback. unlefs it be 
32 gallons Englith wine measure. A barrel of 28 gallons 
Englith wine measure, will contain 200 lib. of well-pined 
beef and pork ; and there is just that quantity packed in- 
to the barrels used in Ireland, which at the same time 
never contain more than 28 gallons. If, therefore, it is 
not necefsary to pack more than 200 lib. well pined beef 
or pork in a barrel; and if a barrel of 28 gallons will 
contain that quantity, which there is not a doubt of; 
why fhould not the Britifh merchant be allowed to use 
barrels of that size, and to recover the drawback upon 
exportation, in thé proportion they beart 32 gallons? 
If he is not allowed to use such, one of these consequen- 
ces must naturally follow, either that the provisions must 
be loosely packed, which is very pernicious ; or otherwise, 
that from 25 to 30 lib. more beef or pork than an [rifh 
barrel contains, must be packed into each Britifh barrel 
containing 32 gallons. But the barre] containing 28 gal- 
lons only, is found from experience to be the most handy 
and convenient at a foreign market; and, strange as it 
may appear, it is cer'ain, that great complaints are made 
of Britifh barrels in the West Indies, on account of their 
size only, although they contained from 25 to 30 lib. more 
beef than the Irifh barrels, and have been sold at the cur- 
rent price of the latter ; it is a great discouragement there- 
fore to the Britifh merchant to be obliged to pack 25 or 
30 lib. more beef in his barrel, while at the same time, in- 
stead of receiving any advantage therefrom at a market, he 
experiences the reverse, on account of their size, and un- 
handinefs. 

The Memorialists beg leave further to notice that a 
barrel of beef salted for home consumption, pays about 


Jos. duty on salt to the revenue ; whereas a barrel of beef 


from Ireland, pays only 1s. duty to the revenue of Ircland 
on salt. and none to the revenue of Britain on its import- 
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ation and consumption here; so that there is a premium 
of 8s. per barrel, which Irifh beef consumed in Britain, 
has over that of Britain 

It is further to be observed. that after consuming a bar- 
rel of beef or pork cured with foreign salt, there is found 
in the barrel, at an average, about a quarter of a buthel of 
unconsumed salt. The duty on this quantity is about 2s, 
6d. which the revenue loses on Irifh beef and pork, con- 
sumed in Britain; as this salt is used, and very proper for 
colinary purposes. 

The memorialists have stated the disadvantages under 
which the Britifh merchant at present labours, in curing 
beef or pork, either for exportation, the use of his hips 
on their voyages, or home consumption: And they hum. 
bly hope they are only necefsary to be pointed out, to in- 
duce the Legislature to give the necefsary redrefs and re- 
lief, especially for the two first mentioned objects; as no- 
thing is more certain, than that this branch of trade, if 
an adequate and proper encouragement is given to it, will 
not only greatly advantage the revenue in the duties upon 
salt, but there will alsobe much money kept in the coun- 
try, which is sent elsewhere for salted previsions, tallow, 
and hides 5 and, in time, these two last articles, so necef- 
sary to the poor, after being manufactured into soap, cans 
dles, and thoes, &c. will thereby become cheaper in 
Great Britain. 

Your memorialists, therefore, humbly pray your Lord. 
fhips, to take the premises into consideration ; and 
that your Lordfhips will be pleased to give your 
countenance and support toa bill, which may put 
the merchant who cures beef or pork, upon the same 
footing with the curers of herrings, as to the duties 
upon sult; allowing him, in the same manner, to 
receive home-made salt from the pans, and foreiga 
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salt from the cellars, where it may be lodged under 
the joint custody of the impor er and officer of the re- 
venue, to be used for curing beef or pork for ex- 
portation, or for the use of the navy, or merchants 
fhips in their voyages ; under such oaths and reyula- 
tions, and under such penalties as fhall be thought 
proper. And more particularly, that, for the bene- 
fit of the revenue, there fhall be paid for every barrel 
of 28 gallons, containing salted beef in pickle, 1s. ; 
and of pork, 1s. 6d.; and so iu proportion for cafks 
of a larger or lefser size: And that for each cwt. of 
dried fiefh, there fhall be paid a duty of 4d. 

(Signed) GALLOWAY. 
STAIR. 
KEITH STEWART, 
J- HUNTER BLAIR. 


NEW oe RESPECTING THE 


Caourcnovc. 


Tue reader may perhaps recollect that in the second 
volume of the Bee, p. 101 many hints were given of the 
uses that might be made of the Caoutchouc, or elastic 
gum as it has been called in arts. As that gum cannot 
however be got in Europe in its fluid state, we have 
not as yet had it in our power to apply it to almost any 
of the purposes there mentioned; but men by turning 
their attention to that object, begin to find that it may, 
by various contrivances be converted to some use. The 
following are instances of this sort. 
Hand's patent ‘eather. 

A gentleman of the name of Hand in Birmingham, as I 
am informed, has of late obtained a patent for preparing 
leather in a certain way that he has discovered, by 
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means of which, leather is said to be rendered. periectly 
impervious to water, and when soiled, requires only to be 
wiped with a spunge to restore it to its original lustre. 
The glaze and polith of that leather is indeed surpri- 
Singly fine, and far exceeds any thing of the sort. we 
have seco. where the flexibility of the leather is presere 
ved. Tuis glasing we are afsured consists of nothing else 
than a varnifh mage of caouichouc in oil of turpentine 
or some other oil, and then exposing it to the air-until 
the oil be entirely evaporated. ‘Jhis, though a much 
more expensive procefs than the employing the native juice 
by itself, and probably much lefs perfect also than that 
would be, may still be of use in many cases. 

Leather prepared as above is so much enhanced in price, 
as to render a pair of thoes made of it about ne fhillings 
dearer than if made of common leather, which must ne- 
celsarily confine the use of it toa very few only. 

Preces of Caoutchouc cemented into an uniform mafs. 

As all the modes that have yet been discovered of mar 
king a solution of this gum, so as to permit it to be empluy- 
ed in a fluid state, are attended with great expence, various 
efforts have been made to try if the gum in its sold state 
could be so moulded as to be applied to economical uses, 
and in consequence of attention and repeated experiments, 
one gentleman has at length succeeded so far as to be able 
to join pieces of it together, which adhere so firmly as 
that if overstretched it will give way as readily in the solid 
parts as at the joining, and by that means he thinks many 
uses may be made of it- His procefs is very simple and 
not expensive, 

ite caou.choue is brought over to Europe in the form 
of small bottles. He takes one of these bottles, and with 
a iharp instrument cuts it down into a long fpiral slice, so 
as to form one continued narrow ribbon, if you please to 
Give it thatname. He then puts it in boiling water for the 
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space of a quarter ofan hour or 20 minutes, It isthus in some 
measure softened, tho’ not difsolved ; and acquires a kind 
of transparency towards the edges. He then rolls it up 
firmly upon a mould prepared for the purpose, so as to 
make the edges overlap each other a little, and covers the 
whole mould with an uniform unbrokencoa'ing, and imme- 
diately wraps it all over with a piece of ribbon or tape, so 
as to comprefs the whole very firmly. In this state he al- 
Jows it to remain till it be quite dry ; and then, on taking 
off the bandage, he finds that the whole forms an uniform 
compact coating, which retains the fhape of the mould after 
it is withdrawn, and has the same kind of flexibility with 
the caoutchouc in its natural state. When the mould is 
a smooth cylinder like a wire, which he employed, he found 
it could be withdrawn merely by dipping the whole for a 
few minutes in boiling water, and then puliing it out. 

In this way he thinks catheters, &c. may be formed as 
good as those that have hitherto been made by a solution of 
caoutchoue in ether, and at a much smailer expence; and 
in the same way may be constructed tubes and cases of va- 
tious forms, for many purposes in economy and arts, a few 


ef which thail be here brietly specified; 
Pumps jor acids, and tubes of various sorts. 


It has been long a desideratum among those who deal 
in acids, to find a pump that could be conveniently em- 
ployed for taking them trom one vetsel into another. Per- 
haps it may be pofsible to supply that want by the contri- 
vance above specified. For this purpose let a cylinder of 
the size wanted be provided ; cever it as far as the length 
of the tube required. ‘To give the tube the firmnefs re- 
quired in the bore of a pump, take a pipe of thin tin plate, 
formed cylindrically, but having several small slits along 
its surface the whole way, of the precise breadth wanted, 
without being cemented. Lex it then be laid over the cylin- 
der covered with the caoutchouc, and fimly bound round 
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it the whole way, by a small wire, pafsed spirally around 
it. Then cover this plate directly with another coating 
of the same caoutchouc, laid over it in the same manner as 
be/ore, taking special care that the plate be somewhat fhorter 
at both ends than the caoutchouc coating. When thorough- 
ly dry, let the mould be withdrawn, and you-have the cy- 
linder required, the metal being so entirely coated as te 
preserve it effectually from the acids, 

You will easily perceive that the use of the small slits 
in the metal was to allow the two coatings of 
caoutchouc to touch each other in these places, so as to 
make the whole adhere firmly together, and keep the 
‘tube closely encased. 

By making holes of a sufficient size in the plate, 
wherever you want to have an opening, you will be e- 
nabled there to pierce the caoutchouc without touching 
the metal, and thus to insert other tubes either formed 
in the «sme manner, or of glafs, where circumstance¢ 
admit .o/ it. 

By «ue same mode, the stalk of a piston may be ens 
tirely coated; and valves of any kind fermed with the 
utmost facility. 

Where a tube is wanted still to retain its elasticity, 
without danger of collapsing, the metal case may 
be omitted, and a spiral wire ofa size suited for the oc: 
easion, substituted in its stead. 

Where the tube is long so as that it might be dif- 
ficult to withdraw it, if it be of a considerable size, a 
mould may be made of tallow, or wax, which can be dis- 
solved by immersing the whole in hot water; by the 
same means may be formed irregular moulds which could 
not otherwise be withdrawn; or such moulds may be 
made of clay, whici can be softenca by means of water, 
and wafhed out. 
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Socks for the feet impenetrable hy moisture, boots, tc. 

Inthis way also might be formed socks, which if put 
above the stocking, would guard the feet more effectually 
from. wet than even Mr Hand’s leather itself. For this, 
by -being only covered with a thin coating of it, will be 
soon worn off and be thus rendered unserviceable. These 
socks might, for such as chose it, be continued upwards 
upon the legs, by way of boots, so as to defend them also 
effectually from wet even when employed for wading in 
water up to the knees, or even in acids or other corrosive 
liquors. If these were brought up so as to go under the 
kneeband of the breeches ; and if a slip of the same kind 
were made to go over the thighs above the breeches, a 
traveller on horseback would be effectually guarded from 
wet in all weathers. By the same.contrivance the arms. 
and. fhoulders might be covered with a coat without 
aseam, perfectly impenetrable by moisture. The head al- 
so might be defended by a hood of the same sort to go 
under the hat, with laps covering the neck and fhoulders. 
In this manner might a man be covered all overas with 
a coat of mail, so as to be in no oo of receiving wet 
in any situation. 

In this way might also be made gloves for the hands, 
especially of that sort where the fingers are all received 
into one bag. These would not only be convenient for 
travelling during rainy weather, but also for covering the 
hands of such persons as are under the necefsity of hand- 
ling corrosive liquors: 

It would be tiresome to follow out this idea at great. 
er length. It is enough to have barely hinted at it, as 
any man by a little reflection can easily perceive in 
what way this discovery might be employed for effecting 
any purpose he may have in view at the time. 

But though this substance may be thus converted to 
some very useful purposes, yet it is sufficiently obvious 
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that all these manufactures must be both more clumsy, and 
much more expensive, than it could be formed frem the 
fluid juice itself as it comes from the tree ; and as it now 
appears that the juice cannot be brought from South 
America without being decomposed, I cannot help once 
more recommending the culture of that tree nearer home 
to the attention of my contrymen. Were it introduced 
into our West India islands, the voyage from thence 
is so fhort that it might perhaps admit of being brought 
hitherin a perfect state. But fhould that be still too far, 
it might be tried in the Azores or Canaries, or on the 
new settlements in Africa. I cannot conceive a fitter 


object for a high premium by the society of arts, than for 


the introduction of this tree into any Britith settlement. 
I mention Brit:/b here, merely because it is not to be sup- 
posed the socfety would bestow a premium for inttodu- 
cing it into other European settlements. But it is per- 
haps of little importance to us where it fhall be cultiva- 
ted, if it is so near as to admit of the juice being brought 
hither while still in a perfect state. 

For an account of the tree which produces this valuable 
juice, see Bee vol. 2. p. 101, where its leaves, fruit and 
flowers are accurately delineated. 


To THE READERS oF THE Bee: 


Tue Editor begs leave respectfully to inform his readers, that he has 
not as yet been able to find any portrait of Dr Cullen that satisfies 
him : but as am artist of very promising talents is now employed to 
make a bust of the Doctor to be put up in the college here, of which 
he has already made a model in clay thathas every appearance of 
being a striking and a good resemblance, Dr Auderson has resolved 
to defer making his engraving till that fhall be finifhed, when he hopes 
he will be enabled to give a more striking‘and characteristic portrait 
of that great man than he otherwise could have done. 


*y* Acknowledgements: to correspondents deferred for. want of 
room 





